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Anforderungen an die Ausbildung der Lehrkrafte erheblieh vergrossert 
\vird. Die Grermanistik muss in engere Verbindung treten mit dem all- 
gemeinen deutschen Geistesleben. Die einseitig philologische Ausbildung 
des Studenten muss erganzt und umgestaltet werden durch eine psycholo- 
gisch-asthetische, philosophische und kulturgeschichtliche Bildung, damit 
er als Lehrer einst imstande sei, die Werke der Literatur nach ihrem 
menschlichen und kiinstlerischen Gehalt lebendig werden zu lassen. Auf- 
gabe des deutschen Germanistenverbandes ist es, die Wege zu einer solchen 
Bildung zu weisen. Fiir diesen Verband werben die Frankfurter Fach- 
manner Sprengel und Bojunga mit grossem Geschiek, und jeder ist will- 
kommen, der fiir Deutschkunde sich interessiert. Das akademisch klin- 
gende Wort „Germanist" sollte keinen abschrecken. (H. Buser, Kreuz- 
lingen, in Nr. 11 der „Schweizerischen Lehrerzeitung.") 



Some Aspects of Modern Language Teaching in 
This Country. 



Von Professor Ernst H. Mensol, Ph. D, 9 Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 



A few years ago the Modern Language Association of America held 
its annual meeting at Ithaca, N. Y., and was welcomed to Cornell Uni- 
versity by President Schurman. If one were to judge of the present con- 
dition of modern language teaching in this country from the erroneous 
reports of that address of welcome as found in some of the Metropolitan 
newspapers, then French and German must be on the verge of extinction. 
The headlines in the New York Tribune of December 30th, 1909, "Mod- 
ern Languages Useless. Dr. Schurman Suggests Eadical Change in Col- 
lege Curricula", conveyed the idea that the latest aspect was a hippocratic 
aspect, that modern language teaching bore on its face the marks of death- 
But, happily, the President of Cornell University did not greet the mem- 
bers of the association with the startling statement that the modern lan- 
guages were "useless and must go". 

The fact is, modern language teaching is only just coming into its 
own. It still exhibits some marks of youth, its actions are a little erratic 
now and then ; but it is in the state of settling down to a quiet and sober 
life, eager to do its work manfully ajid well in the pedagogical world. 
Some of the changes that have taken place of late in this country, some 
of the attitudes taken, I wish to enumerate. 

1. Fifteen to twenty years ago, we lived in a period of intense activ- 
ity in the fields of pedagogy. New subjects were struggling to gain ad- 
mission to the curricula of the schools; there were changes all along the 
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line, in the primary grades, the grammar grades, the high schools, the col- 
leges, the graduate departments of the universities. Modern language 
teaching did not remain unaffected by this general tendency toward a 
change. New impulses had come from Germany, the home of modern 
psychology and modern pedagogy. Ardent advocates immediately at- 
tempted to transplant into our schools methods and ideas which had 
hardly had a proper trial even there, not giving due consideration to the 
differences existing between our schools and the schools beyond the sea in 
various important respects. Those who most strenuously urged a change 
and were especially in favor of cutting loose from the traditions of the 
past which had imposed on modern language teaching unsuitable and in- 
efficient methods, were radicals who were inclined to take over into our 
schools the new method without alteration. This attitude has to some 
extent undergone a change. The difficulties in modern language teach- 
ing in this country began soon to be recognized as they are bound up with 
the shortness of the time allowed for the work, with the difference in the 
maturity of the students that are thrown together in the high school 
classes, with an insufficient preparation of the teachers, and with the en- 
tirely different attitude of the pupils towards their school work, due largely 
to their absorption in interests and pursuits of an extra-scholastic nature. 
Thus the question was raised how best to adapt the method so generally 
accepted abroad to our own conditions, for it did not seem possible to take 
it over bodily. Besides the difficulties already mentioned there were other 
obstacles in the way of a ready acceptance and speedy introduction of a 
change in pedagogical practice : reverence for the method employed in the 
teaching of Latin and Greek which had the sanction of long usage, and 
the absence of text books constructed, not upon principles that aimed to 
reach the goal of a formal linguistic training, which, the reformers re- 
garded as false, but along lines that would lead to the attainment of the 
new ideals. There were not a few opposing tendencies and prejudices 
against which the new method had to contend ; prejudices on the part of 
teachers, who, while theoretically recognizing the correctness of the newly 
proposed theory, yet wished to see tangible results of its working, instead 
of putting it to actual use themselves, thereby learning the truth of the 
new doctrine; reasonable prejudices also on the part of those who were 
printing and publishing the books that were used for class instruction, 
who quite properly looked at the innovation from a practical business 
point of view and having large capital invested in the text books used bo 
far, were naturally holding aloof and wanting to see what the outcome 
of it all would be. But these prejudices are largely disappearing and 
there is a general desire on the part of all concerned to meet the changing 
demands. The last few years have seen the publication of not a few books 
which aim to exhibit in a practical way the workings of the new method 
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and put the means to employ it into the hands of teachers who have caught 
the spirit of the reform movement. 

The result of the continued discussion of the question, What can we 
do with these new views and methods, our conditions being at so many 
points different from those abroad? has gradually ripened, on the one 
hand, the conviction that we cannot take over the European method bodily 
into our system as it now is ; and on the other hand, it has brought about 
a more or less general acceptance of a certain few definite principles, also 
received by the moderate reformers of Europe, viz., 1. in modern language 
instruction the spoken idiom must receive proper attention, it should, if 
possible, lie at the basis of all systematic instruction, and the teacher 
should have easy control over it; 2. grammar should hold an ancillary 
position, its principles should be acquired inductively; 3. the reading text 
should be the center and marrow of the whole system. 1 Translated into 
a form suited to our different conditions these principles might possibly 
be expressed somewhat like this: 1. let strict attention be paid to the 
acquisition of a good pronunciation, let as much oral work as possible be 
introduced and let there be little translation into the mothertongue, since 
it does not develop a feeling for the language nor the power of literary 
appreciation ; 2. let the grammar be taught as a means to an end, but with 
thoroughness, not in a mechanical, abstract manner, but by an inductive 
process; 3. let the reading text, carefully selected, furnish the material 
for the oral work and the opportunity to acquaint the pupil with the liter- 
ature, history, and civilisation of the country whose language he studies. 2 

There are, of course, various other features of the reform method on 
which a great deal of stress is laid by some of its foremost advocates, e. g., 
the teaching of phonetics and the use of phonetic transscriptions. But 
these are questions concerning which men may well differ, and in regard 
to one of them there is practically unanimity of adverse opinion, i. e., the 
need of phonetic texts for instruction in German in our schools. 

Thus, then, the first and more general new aspect of modern language 
teaching in this country would be, on the one hand, the quite widespread 
conviction that the old faulty views must give way to newer ideas, that 
no teacher of modern languages has a right or can afford to ignore the 
fundamental principle of the reform method which claims that in the 
study of a living language a vital means whereby the pupil can feel and 
live himself into the foreign idiom, is the actual use of the spoken word, 
and that deserved prominence should therefore be given to it ; on the other 
hand, there is a growing sanity in the application of the new method, 



1) Cp. Sachs, Publ. N. B. Mod. Lang. Ass., I, 1, 30 ff. 

2) Cp. Krause, Monatsbefte f. d. Spr. n. P&dagogik, Jahrg. X, 180. 
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springing from the recognition of the fact that we have to do, not with 
a theory, but with a condition. 

2. With this change in the methodology has also come a clearer con- 
ception of what a modern language course should be. The modern foreign 
languages are not put into the school curriculum simply to fill up the 
requisite number of hours which a boy or a girl of high school age may 
be kept in school and occupied, no matter whether profitably or not. They 
are not there in order that the pupil by means of them may learn a certain 
grammatical terminology and be better able to properly pigeonhole parts 
of speech or linguistic phenomena of his mother tongue. They are not 
there to afford him a certain amount of superficial linguistic gymnastics' 
and teach him to exercise with 'grammatical dumbbells and chestweights\ 

The Eeport of the Committee of Twelve states three principal objects 
that should be sought in foreign language study in secondary schools, aside 
from the general disciplinary ends ; it should furnish an introduction to 
the life and literature of the country whose language is studied, a prepara- 
tion for intellectual pursuits requiring the ability to read a modern for- 
eign language for information, the foundation for an accomplishment that 
may become useful in business and travel. The study of modern foreign 
languages would, then, have a disciplinary, cultural, and utilitarian value. 
It is instructive, in this connection, to glance at a description of the aims 
which the instruction in the Oberrealschulen of Germany attempts to 
reach: 1. a knowledge of the most important literary works of the past 
three centuries; 2. insight into the grammatical system of the foreign 
language; 3. a knowledge of the most important epochs of the literary 
history and civilisation of the country whose language is studied ; 4. skill 
in the oral and written use of the language. 3 This work is to be accom- 
plished by means of a course of instruction covering nine years, with at 
first six, later three recitations per week, and by pupils for whom their 
school work and home study are the very element of life, under teachers 
whose equipment is wellnigh ideal. We cannot equal this in our secondary 
schools, but within our more limited boundaries, as conditioned by a 
shorter course, fewer hours, more conflicting interests for the pupils, and 
less ideally prepared teachers we have gradually come to set before us 
clearly the ends which we want to reach, not by way of the old grammat- 
ical formalism, but in a more vital manner : thorough and sound methods 
of study, with a training in accurate observation, logical reasoning, and 
exact statement of conclusions, yielding a general comprehension of the 
language studied — in short, a sound linguistic training and strict mental 
discipline ; 2. an acquaintance with the country and people whose language 



3) Cp. Lexis, Das Unterrichtswesen im Deutschen Reiche, II, 130 f. 
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and literature are studied — i. e., a cultural broadening; 3. the power to 
use the language to some extent in reading, writing, and speaking — a utili- 
tarian or practical object, if you will. 4 And this is not all; we have 
learned to understand our limitations in the run of these years and to 
adapt our modern language course to existing conditions. But we recog- 
nize the greater possibilities ; we are quietly trying to convince the public 
that the modern languages, in order to yield their best results, to prove 
most effective, should have a field opened to them in the grades below the 
high school where speech organs are plastic and the mind is receptive, and 
eelfconsciousness does not prevent the pupil from plunging into the sea 
of strange sounds and doing his best to acquire the ability actually to use 
the new tongue. What can be done in 6uch grades is excellently shown 
in an article by Mr. Arthur G. Merrill, in The Elementary Teacher, Feb- 
ruary, 1908, under the title, "German in the Francis W. Parker School". 

As a second aspect, then, of modern language teaching in this country 
I would mention this clearer apprehension of the aims which a modern 
language course should seek to attain and the more general recognition 
among modern language teachers of the need correctly and definitely to 
formulate these aims. 

3. It was not many decades previous to the formulation of the re- 
port of the Committee of Twelve when the modern languages occupied 
merely an inferior position as compared with the other studies in the cur- 
riculum of a high school, when they almost had to defend themselves for 
existing at all, especially the German in this country. Here and there, 
they were humbly knocking at the door of the temple of learning begging 
admittance, if not to an equality with other studies, at least to a position 
where they could legitimately lay claim to a small share of the time of 
the pupils in the schools ; but they were still looked upon as rather unde- 
sirable occupants of even a part of the school territory. The actuality of 
this and the fact that the memory of it had not quite died away is indi- 
cated by the distinctly controversial tone of the report just mentioned, 
especially in that part of it which treats of the relative merits of the an- 
cient and modern languages. With the passing of the years has passed 
also this prejudice, and it may safely be asserted that the modern lan- 
guages now occupy a pretty firmly established position. The training, 
culture, and utility which they afford are recognized, and their pragmatic 
values are clearly appreciated. There is a sort of elective affinity between 
the modern languages and the spirit of our times which calls for tangible 
results and sees that if the schools can give their pupils a good working 
knowledge of the two great modern nations speaking a tongue different 
from our own, such a knowledge must in the end make a vast difference 

4) Cp. Snow, Pub. N. E. Mod. Lang. Ass., I. 4, 42. 
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in the intellectual progress of the country; it must cause a widening of 
the pupil's parochial outlook to a more cosmopolitan view, it will help to 
develop the "national consciousness into a world consciousness". There is 
no question that in the last decade French and German have largely in- 
creased in popularity, and that at the expense of the classics, not always 
with the enthusiastic approval, but frequently in the face of not a little 
opposition on the part of hyper-conservative school boards. The change 
is taking place, and it cannot be said to be a movement along the line of 
least resistance. This increased attention given to the modern languages 
is explainable rather from the fact that in the study of them the pupil 
deals with something which is alive, actually existing, with a language 
spoken by people whom he may meet and with whom an exchange of in- 
tellectual commodities is constantly being carried on. This widening in- 
terest in the study of the modern languages is an established fact, and this 
apparently firmly entrenched position of the modern languages I would 
mention as a third new aspect of the modern language situation in this 
country. 

4. The fact that our views in regard to the methodology of foreign 
language teaching have been clarified and our methods have become saner ; 
that the aims of our modern language course have crystallized more fully 
and the results which such a course should yield are more distinctly out- 
lined; that we find the foreign languages pretty firmly established as sub- 
jects fit to be pursued in our schools; these facts owe their existence not 
so much to the enthusiastic advocacy of a change by any one individual, 
or individuals, here and there, but rather to the concerted action of indi- 
viduals and bodies of men and women who have at heart the success of 
theis fair adventure. It will be granted without much controversy that 
modern language instruction in some European countries, especially the 
Scandinavian, and in Germany and France, has developed a higher effi- 
ciency than with us. One important cause which has contributed to estab- 
lish there this higher standard is the fact that the work is carried on under 
the constant and rigid supervision of the state which as the central author- 
ity exercises a guiding and stimulating control. 5 

One of the defects of our American school system is, to my mind, 
this lack of a central authority, which means a great waste of energy be- 
cause of the failure of educational forces to interact properly. We begin 
to recognize this and by united efforts and general discussions and com- 
prehensive and thorough investigations to devise ways and means whereby 
to give modern language teaching in this country the greatest possible 
efficiency. This concerted action on the part of the schools and the col- 



5) Cp. Krause, Monatshefte f. d. Spr. u. Pad., Jahrg. X, 177. 
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leges, this co-operative endeavor to improve the situation is a fourth new- 
aspect in the teaching of modern foreign languages in this country, and 
a very important one. 

The whole situation is full of promise; so much may be said. But 
we have not by any means yet come to a general and satisfactory applica- 
tion of our saner methods, nor have we realized our ambitions and have 
reached the more clearly seen goal; the prospect is pleasing enough, but 
the road toward the desired goal is uphill and it is slow and hard travel- 
ling. The hopeful sign is just this that in smaller gatherings and larger 
meetings of those interested in the status of modern language teaching in 
this country, whether it affects this subject in the secondary schools or in 
the colleges, we come to see more distinctly the requirements which must 
be met if we are really to make good the claims set up for the modern 
languages. We avow that through this shift of emphasis from the ancient 
classics to the modern languages there should result no loss to the pupil 
of disciplinary and cultural training. If we look at what has been ac- 
complished by the classics in the way of logical training and cultural 
broadening, it becomes apparent that the task of the modern language 
teacher is not one to be regarded lightly. The modern languages cannot 
yet point to the same glowing records of high achievement; the demand 
that they should do so becomes, however, more and more insistent. A few 
years ago Professor Grandgent delivered a notable address at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan under the title "Is Modern Language Teaching a Fail- 
ure?" and the results which he registered gave the modern language 
teacher no cause for self -congratulation. Perhaps he did not give proper 
emphasis to the fact that the program mapped out for the modern lan- 
guage teacher is considerably heavier than that of the teacher of Greek 
and Latin in that the former is not only to give an equally thorough lin- 
guistic training, but beside this, is also to impart to the student the ability 
to make actual use of the foreign language, and that with a shorter time 
allowance and under less favorable conditions. I do not say this in order 
to gloss over the situation, but I mention it as one of the factors which 
must be taken into account as we pronounce judgment upon the instruc- 
tion in foreign languages offered in our schools. The foreign language 
teacher in a secondary school cannot rest on flowery beds of ease; there 
is no position which calls for better preparation, for more pedagogical 
skill, for more expenditure of nervous force than that of a modern 
language teacher. 

(To be concluded.) 



